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La legére couche de vie, qui fleurit G la surface du globe, ne 
@ouvre que des ruines.—Paris: printed, 1824. 





Tranelated expressly for the Kaleidoscope from arecent French work 
LETTER XV. 
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OF TME ATMOSPHERE. 
; <2 


The atmosphere assumes the form of a spheroid, and 
surrounds our globe to a height which is computed to be 
60,000 metres, or 12 leagues; at least, at that height 
it no longer possesses the power of refraction. 

In the same degree that the temperature increases, as 
we approach the centre of the terrestrial spheroid, it de- 
creases, as we rise in the upper regions of the atmosphere. 
This decrease is so rapid, that the summits of all moun- 
tains, of any considerable elevation, are covered with per- 
petual snows. It is very interesting to ascertain the point 
of elevation at which snow begins to be formed in the dif- 
ferent parts of the globe, since it indicates at what height, 
in every region, the temperature is frozen. : 

Besides, as the summits of high mountains may be'con- 
sidered to be reservoirs formed by nature, in order that 
the water which supplies rivers may be preserved there in 
a solid state, it seems to me fit that I should give you some 
account of them. There is also another reason why I 
think it necessary to call your attention to this subject. 
The supposed increase of glaciers has often been adduced 
to support hypotheses founded on the opinion, that the 
earth is gradually growing colder. 

A Swiss naturalist (Grouner) fortunately situated for the 
purpose of studying these mountains, has written the most 
exact description, not only of the glaciers of his own coun- 
try, but of all those in every part cf the earth, which have 
been carefully examined by travellers worthy of confidence. 
I shall avail myself of the fruits of his researches.* 

The snow which falls from the sky upon the cold sum- 
mits of elevated mountains is the origin of all glaciers. 
This snow, in the warmest days of summer, melts, and 
flows into lower places, where it is frozen during the night ; 
and, in the valleys situated at the foot of the glaciers, 
much below the level of the parts covered with perpetual 
ice, there are formed in the winter masses of ice, which, 
by their immense magnitude, cool the atmosphere suffi- 
ciently to cause it to resist the heat of the warmest summers. 

We must, therefore, distinguish from each other the 
mountains of snow and ice; the valleys of ice (situated 
below the mountains, but at heights sufficiently consi- 
Gerable to permit water to be frozen, when the atmosphere 
ie in its usual state,) and the glaciers formed below the 
valleys of ice by melted snows, which being frozen a second 


® Deseriptions des glaciers de Ja Suisse. 





time, are deposited in flakes upon the declivities of the 
mountains. The latter, which are merely a continuation 
of the second, assume a thousand different forms, according 
to the shapes of the places upon which they are imbedded. 

I shall describe to you, successively, these three sorts of 
glaciers: 

First, The loftiest peaks of the Alps, which disappear 
in the clouds, are covered with pure snow, accumulated 
from age to age, flattened, compressed, and deprived of 
part of its humidity by the winds. During the hottest 
hours of a few fine summer days, the surface of this snow 
is partially melted; but it is again frozen in the night 
time, and forms a firm and solid crust. Such is the first 
kind of glaciers, which might be called mountains of snow. 

This hardened snow sometimes incases the summit of 
an isolated mountain; sometimes, also, it covers a series 
of enormous cones, which, at different heights, terminate 
in peaks, that are constantly white; these peaks are the 
points of the rocks, which serve as a basis and support to 
the snows amassed above them. 

There are sometimes near the summits of these conical 
mountains gentle declivities, or inclined platforms, and 
terraces, covered with snow, where it melts, and is again 
frozen. The water of the summits is diffused over these 
places, and then congealed there; they are therefore co- 
vered with a mass, composed of alternate layers of ice 
and snow. Grouner calls these gentle declivities and ter- 
races fields of ice. 

Let us now procced to the second kind of glaciers. 
There are, between the mountains which I have just de- 
scribed to yout, intervals or valleys, more elevated than the 
lower summits, and above the level where snow begins to 
melt; they are, therefore, always filled with snow, which 
falls into them at every season of the year; nevertheless, 
during the long days of summer, the rays of the sun, re- 
flected by the mountains of snow, melt the surface of this 
snow, which is again frozen during the night. A crust of 
ice is thus formed, which, in a few days, is covered by new 
snow, as it never rains in these valleys. These alternate 
causes amass, in the course of time, a bed of compressed 
snow, and opaque ice, so considerable, as very much to 
raise the bottom of the valley. If this mass is sustained, 
and, as it were, incased all round, it cannot be drained 
away, except from below, through clefts of the rocks, and 
cavities in the interior of the mountains; if the valley is 
filled up as high as the bottom of any outlet or defile, the 
water produced by melted snow may then be externally 
drained away through that aperture. 

Some of these valleys are several leagues in extent, and 
present a smooth dazzling surface, like that of a frozen 
lake. One has been observed, which is fourteen leagues 
long. 

The surfaces of others are exceedingly irregular. Some- 
times avalanches of snow descend from the surrounding 
summits, and increasing in size during their fall, form con- 
siderable eminences on the smooth surface of the lower ice. 
The heat of the sun rounds them, and gives them a thou- 


sufficient to melt them, and thus entirely change the a 
—— of the valley, where they are situated. The 

escriptions, therefore, made of the aspect assumed by 
these valleys, in different yeurs, have very liiile resem- 
blance to each other. Sometimes the snow, driven b 
the wind as it falls from the sky, or drifted from the lof- 
tiest summits, is disposed in ridges or small elevations, 
which have some degree of regularity. It has then the 
appearance of the waves of a lake, which have, while agi- 
= by a furious tempest, been suddenly hardened by a 
rost. . 
The sun of a summer causes all these brilliant objects 
to disappear from the Alps. The following year the spec- 
tacle is totally changed, and in entirely different accumu- 
lations may be traced the formation of new glaciers, new 
valleys, new fields of ice, and new lakes. 

To these very simple causes, Madam, Grouner attributes 
the changes experienced by the Alps of the second order, 
which had, before this time, been explained by a thousand 
whimsical hypotheses. 

Sometimes enormous masses of the valleys‘of ice, sli “| 
displaced by a great thaw, And thrown into an inclin 
position, burst asunder with dreadful noise, which being a 
thousand times repeated by the echoes of the mountain s 
infuses terror and wonder into the neighbouring peasanst 
and travellers. These clefts often become the tombs of 
imprudent hunters‘and travellers. It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that sometimes twelve, twenty-four, or thirty- 
six hours after the moment when the victims of these 
par were swallowed up in one of these clefts, their 

odies are found still in a perfect state, lying upon the ice 
in the place whence they disappeared ; this must be attri. 
buted to the action of the currents, which circulate, in a 
regular course, under the solid crust. It has been fre- 
quently perceived, that water remains constantly in a 
liquid state, under the ice, in these clefts. 

To the glaciers of the third kind, which may be 
called moving valleys, or moving masses of ice, the name 
of glaciers may perhaps be more aptly applicd than 
to the two other kinds of glaciers, since they are formed 
solely of the water which flows from the mountains of 
snow, and the fields of ice, reduced a second time toa 
frozen state. The ice, therefore, which composes them is 
much more similar to that found every where in winter, 
than the ice of the upper glaciers; since the latter, although 
every where designated L> the name of ice, might perhaps 
more fitly be called harder ed snow ; or rather it is a mix. 
ture of ice, rendered opaque by the large quantity of earthy 
matter contained in it, and of very hard and closelyscom- 
pressed snow. The only particular in which it resembles 
common snow and ice is, that it is water reduced to a solid 
state; it is porous, and exceedingly hard, but it is not 
transparent, although Aristotle supposed that it might be 
changed into real crystal. 

Since I am speaking to you of the hardness of ice, per- 
mit me to remind you, that in the regions where the cold 
is severe, and of long continuance, ice attains an almost 
inconceivable degree of hardness. You have, perhaps 
often heard mentioned the hall at St. Petersburgh, cons 
structed of ice; it was 52 feet long, 16 broad, and 20 
high. It is a still more remarkable fact, that six pieces of 
cannon were cut out of the same substance: they were 
fired at the distance of sixty paces, upon a plank, two 
inches thick, and although it was penetrated by the balls 
the cannons did not burst. Those who are entirely un. 
acquainted with natural Philosophy, will’ perhaps be 
equally astonished to learn, that burning-glasses have been 
constructed of polished transparent ice, which were almost 
as powerful in effect as glasses of metal. 








sand different forms; but a moderately warm summer is 





(To be continued.) 
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[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. } 





AN ADDRESS 
To the Mechanics, Artisans, &c. delivered at the opening 
of the Manchester Mechanics’ Institution, on Wednes- 
y, 30th March, 1825. 
BY BENJAMIN HEYWOOD, ESQ. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE DIRECTORS. 
<i 
I have been desired (on this first occasion of our meet- 
ing) to explain to you more fully than has hitherto been 
done, the object for which the Mechanics’ Institution has 
been formed, the mode in which it is proposed to accom- 
plish that object, and the advantages to be derived from it. 
I will not trouble you with apologies for my want of 
ability to do justice to the subject. I was aware of my in- 
competency when [ undertook the task, and an attentive 
consideration of the details subsequently made me more 
so; but I felt so warm an interest in the establishment of 
this Institution,—I was so confident of the ee good it 
would do to you, and of its importance in advancing the 
prosperity of my native town, that I lost sight of every 
other consideration in the thought of the sincere gratifica- 
tion it would afford me, to attempt, at least, to give you 
an equal interest with myself in its behalf. 4 
It has already been stated to you in the prospectus, that 
*‘the Institution is formed for the purpose of enabling 
mechanics and artisans, of whatever trade they may be, to 
become acquainted with such branches of science as are of 
practical application in the exercise of that trade,”—and 
again, ** that there is no art which does not depend{more 
or less on scientific principles ; and to teach what'these are, 
and to point out their practical application, wil] form the 
chief objects of the Institution.” Some of you may pos- 
sibly think, that scientific principles can have little to do 
with your occupation; that, to learn your business tho- 
roughly, nothing more can be necessary than to be dili- 
gent, during your apprenticeship, in your endeavours to 
imitate the ckilfulness of those under whom you work. I 
will not deny that, by this means, you may ae 
dexterity in your occupation :—it is thus that the Indians, 
with whom the cotton manufacture originated, produce 
their beautiful muslins. ** All the implements they use, 
in the different provesses of the manufacture, from the 
cleaning of the cotton, to the converting of it into the 
finest muslin, may be purchased for the‘value of a few 
shillings. Wiauth the exception of their loom, there exists 
among them no manufacturing instrument that can bear the 
name of a machine; nor is there any trace of the Hindoos 
having ever displayed any mechanical ingenuity. The 
spin their yarn upon the distaff’; the loom upon whic! 
their cloth is woven is composed of a few sticks or reeds, 
which the weaver, carrying them about with him, puts up 
in the fields, under the shade of a tree, digging a hole 
large enough to contain his legs and the lower part of the 
reer, the balances of which he fastens to some convenient 
Grauch over his head. Two loops underneath the geer, in 
which he inserts his great toes, serve as treadles, and the 
shuttle, formed like a large netting needle, but of a length 
somewhat exceeding the breadth of the cloth, he employs 
also as a batton, using it alternately to draw through the 
weft, and strike it up. The loom has no beam; the warp 
is laid out upon the ground, the whole Jength of the piece 
of cloth. Upon this rude machine, worked in the way I 
have mentioned, the Indians produce those muslins which 
have long been such objects of curiosity from the exquisite 
beauty and fineness of their texvure.” But mark the other 
effects of this adherence to the same practice from genera- 
tion to generation, to which, by their superstition, these 
poor Indians are bound. In India this manufacture has 
existed almost in the same degree of perfection for some 
thousand years, yet it has given birth to no inventions, to 
nothing calculated to improve the condition of the people: 
those who curry it on arein poverty and abject dependence. 
In our own country, on the contrary, the cotton manu- 
facture, as compared with the ages it has existed in India, 
is only of yesterday, yet it already constitutes more than 
one half of our whole trade; and you may estimate its 
rogress from the fact recently stated by Mr. Huskisson, 
in the House of Commons, that in the year 1765, the value 
of cotton goods exported from this country was £200,Q00; 
in the last year it was upwards of £30,000,000. It has 
given birth to inventions to which we are mainly indebted 
jor our present pre-eminent station and prosperity ; and, 
what is more to the — in this case, which have enabled 
us to receive from the Indian the cotton which grows at 
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his door, to manufacture it into a shirt to cover him, and 
to send it back to his own country, and sell it to him 
cheaper than he can provide it himself. 

I need not say more to convince you that the undevi- 
ating adherence to established practice, the mere imitation 
of what others have done before, precludes all advance- 
ments it reduces man to the condition of a machine. 
Skill thus ne ype wos is little better than an instinct, and it 
has been well observed, that you are as little entitled to 
expect improvement in such a case, as in the architecture 
of the bee and the beaver. 

If this course had been pursued in our own country, we 
might now have had no other mode of spinning cotton 
than on the cottage wheel, no other mode of bleaching a 
piece of cloth, than by the tedious process of exposure for 
months in the open air. 

But if, when you are at work, you are not satisfied with 
merely doing what you have seen others do, but try to find 
out the reason for each operation that passes through your 
hands, and the principle on which it depends, you are then 
in the sure way of making improvements in your trade. 
Nay, if you only observe accurately each operation in 
which you are engaged, you are already on the threshold 
of improvement. i 

Hargreaves the weaver, who invented the spinning 
jenny, was first directed to the invention by secing a com- 
mon ——— which had been accidentally over- 
turned, continue its motion while it lay on the ground. 
This was the first great improvement in spinning, and it 
resulted merely from the attentive observation of an active 
and inquiring, but altogether uneducated, mind. 

The ingenious contrivance for regulating the valves of 
the steam-engine was discovered by a sharp lad, who set 
his wits to work to see if he could not lessen his own labour. 

aacing then to your manual dexterity attentive obser- 
vation of the operations that pass through your hands, 
and no longer considering yourselves bound to the mere 
imitation of what you have seen done by others, you ad. 
vance the first step. 

You are next led on to more extended inquiry: you be- 
gin to ask yourselves the reasons of the operations which 

ass through your hands. 

ere you have a material bar to your further advancement : 
the reasons for what you do are to be found in certain 
principles of science, which are yet unknown to you, and 
which, by unassisted observation, you cannot discover; 
you must learn them either from your own laborious study, 
or from the instruction of others, and you have neither 
time to devote to the one, nor money to command the 
other. It is to relieve you from these difficulties that this 
Institution is formed, to instruct you (in your leisure hours, 
and at an expense you can well afford) in the principles of 
science on which your occupations depend. 

Mr. Watt was led to his tirst improvement in the steame 
engine from his observations when he was employed to 
put in order a working model of an engine on Newcomen’s 
construction. He soon discov some material defects 
in ifs principle: one of these defects he remedied before 
the model left his hands, others he was not at the moment 
able to account for; his vigorous mind, however, applied 
itself at once to their thorough investigation. Science, 
ere long, removed his difficulties, and led him to the in- 
vention of the separate condenser, affording you a striking 
example of the practical application of the principle of 
latent heat. 

I fear the minute details of the suctessive steps, by 
which Mr. Watt oy nea in this, and his other greater 
improvements of the steam. engine, ~~ occupy too much 
of your time at present They will be found in his life, 
pel are very interesting: nothing can convey to you g 
stronger idea of his sagacity, ingenuity, and scientific at- 
tainment, or more strongly entorce what I wish now to 
impress upon you, the connexion of the principles of 
science with manual labour. There cannot, indeed, be a 
more beautiful and striking exemplification of the union 
of science and art, than is exhibited in the steam-engine. 

You have another (in two sensesof the word) bright ex- 
ample of the same union, in the light with which this 
theatre is: illuminated. To the introduction of this ad- 
mirable practical application of the gas from coal, we are 
indebted to Mr. Wm. Murdoch. He was first led to his 
experiments on the subject, by observing the brilliant 
flame, which you must all have frequently seen issue from 
coals on the fire, at the commencement of their ignition. 
He pursued his inquiries with great ability and perseve- 
rance for several years, by subjecting a great variety of 
substances to distillation by ardent heat, and carefully 
investigating their various products; but he made no at. 
tempt to carry his discovery practically into effect, until 
he had, in a great measure, brought it to perfection. In 
the year 1805 he eommenced preparations for lighting with 
gas the large factory of Messrs. Philips and Lee, in this 
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town, in which he completely succeeded. The example 
was soon followed by others, and how generally it has been 
extended, and with what beneficial effects, I need not tell 
you. There are two very beautiful snonees of the union 
of science with art in the {safety lamp, and in Hall’s singe- 
ing machine. To the construction of the first Sir Hum- 
phrey ey was led by finding 4 ae would not, 
under ordinary circumstances, pass through an ture 
less than one-twentieth of an inch in diameter. “In the 
other, by the intervention of a partial vacuum, Mr. Hall 
has caused flame to pass through the interstices of the 
finest muslin. . 

But I wish:to bring more immediately home to you the 
egrets: of science to your occupations. The mechanic, 
whose knowledge of his business is confined to the skilful 
handling of tools, is in no way of improvement: he must 
learn also the nature and ies of those materials on 
which he works,—their relative weight, hardness, tough- 
ness, strength,—the effects upon them of heat, gravity, 

ition, &c. ; these involve aoony upon which his art 
ds, and these will be taught him here. 

he art. of the carpenter is directed, almost/wholly, to 

the support of weight or pressure, and, therefore, its prin- 
ciples must be found in mechanical science. 

The great improvements in the art of bleaching depend 
immediately on certain principles of chymical science, 
which Mr. Watt, and your late venerable and enlightened 
townsman, Mr. Henry, were the first practically to apply 
in this —- The improvements in the arts of calico- 
printing and dyeing have the same immediate dependance 
on chymical principles. P 

These examples (they will be extended and explained 
in the lectures which follow) may suffice to. show you— 
that the principles of science are applicable to your busi- 
ness. It matters not what that business is: I have taken 
my examples from those trades in which the improvements 
are prominent; but similar reasoning applies‘to all. 

It is the great object of this Institution to put you in 
the way of acquiring the knowledge of these principles, 
and to show you how you may most readily make this 
knowledge available to your advantage,—to remove the 
difficulties which now obstruct your further advancement, 
—to teach you so to vbserve, that your observation may be 
profitable to you. 

I will now endeavour to explain to you -the manner in 
which it is pro to accomplish this object. The first, 
and by far the most valuable means, will be the delivery 
of lectures on the various sciences, and their practical 
aptenines to the arts. Of these lectures, mechanical 
philosophy and chymistry will naturally be leading sub- | 
jects, and wher their general principles, and those of 
other important sciences, have been made known to you, 
more detailed instruction on particular branches of art 
will form the subjects of subsequent lectures. In accord- 
ance with this arrangement, the Institution opens with a 
course of lectures on mechanical philosophy. Mr. Wil- 
son, who, in the most handsome manner, has undertaken 
to deliver these lectures, will, I am sure, take care that 
you do not leave him without being much interested in 
the subject :—-he not merely possesses, in a superior degree, 
the knowledge and the talent necessary for the clear ex- 
planation of his subject, but he has a hearty zeal in the 
good cause for which this Institution is formed ;—it is his 

eatest delight to assist in diffusing knowledge amongst 
the working classes ;—and he has greatly been engaged 
in this service, in the Edinburgh School of Arts, with 
much popularity and success. : 

Mr. Wilson’s lectures will be succeeded by a course on 
chemistry, from Mr. Phillips, a gentleman who takes 
great interest in your behalf, and of whose admirable and 
popular lectures in the London Mechanics’ Institution 
many of you must have heard. I can promise you, in 
his lectures, much entertainment as well as instruction. 
Let me remind you, however, that you must not expect 
from these, or from any lectures, more than a general 
outline of the subjects on which they treat. You will be. 
pleased with the lectures, and what you hear will make 
you wish to understand the subjects better. To encou 
and to help you in this wish, a library has been formal, 
in which you will find the best books on the subjeets of the 
lectures :—these books you may take home with you, and 
read in your families, or, if you like it better, you may 
read them at the library, where you will tind a very come 
fortable reading room. In the library also will be found 
books of history, voyages and travels, and other works of 
amusements and instruction, for the benefit of those who 
may take a less lively interest in scientific subjects, or who 
may wish to become acquainted with other {branches of 
useful knowledge ; for it is by no means intended to cone - 
fine the benefits of the Institution to any particular classes 
of workmen, but to extend them to all who derive their 
support from their own labour, whatever their occupation 
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may be. Opportunity will be afforded you of instruction in 

mathematics, without which your knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of mechanical phil y will be imperfect. Also 
in the higher branches of arithmetic, and in mechanical 
and architectural drawing. 

It is intended that a workshop and laboratory shall be 
provided, where you may pursue your inquiries and make 
your experiments, and I hope some of you will occasionally 
occupy a leisure hour, in helping to construct, for the use 
of the Institution, mechanital apparatus and models. 

Our plan will be incomplete, unless it include some 
arrangement for conferring honorary rewards on those 
whose diligence and desire of improvement may justly 
claim encouragement; and though the Institution is too 
much in its infancy, to enable me to state how this will be 
carried into effect, I must not omit to mention that it is 
contemplated. Many other additions will, doubtless, be 
sug by experience. You will see as you go on what 
you would like, and how it can best be effected ; and you 
will always find a ready compliance with your wishes. 
And here let me recommend to your attentive sal an 
admirable pamphlet lately published by Mr. Brougham, 
on the Education of the People. Many of you indeed 
have probably read it—those who have not, may obtain it 
at the library, where, through the kindness of one of 
your townsmen, there are numerous copies for gratuitous 
distribution. I have been greatly pleaged with it, though 
I read with some: disappointment ‘the remarks, offered 
however in a very friendly spirit, respecting the manage- 
ment of our Institution, and the misapprehended fact ad- 
duced in confirmation of them. I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity F now have of telling you, that it was by no means 
the intention of the founders of this Institution, that 
those for whose benefit it is intended should take no part 
in its management ;— it is important to its complete suc-. 
cess, that you should take part in its management, and 
the Directors have already adopted a resolution to call 
upon you for assistance in this respect. 

At the outset of the undertaking, however, when all is 
new and untried, they think that the stability and perma- 
nence of the Institution, and your advantage from it, will 
be best provided for under the regulations they adopted, 
and they find some confirmation of this opinion in the 
uniform harmony and success which have attended the 
BRdinburgh School of Arts, an Institution to which we are 
indebted for-the ground-work of our regulations. 

I cannot close this part of my subject without mention- 
ing to you, that eight of your fellow townsmen have most 

ily come forward, to lend the sum of £500 each (toge- 
ther £4000), for the purchase of land, and the erection of 
a suitable building for the Institution, and that arrange- 
ments are making for carrying this desirable object into 
immediate effect. j 
I proceed now to offer a few observations on the advan- 
tages which this Institution holds out to you :—and I will 
first suggest, that the better knowledge of your business, 
and the qualification to make valuable improvements in it, 
advantages which attention to. the course of instruction 
here proposed will, as I haveiendeavoured to show, neces- 
sarily give, are the surest means of advancing yourselves 
and your families in the world. 

- How ge | distinguished names at once present them- 
selves, to relieve me fzom all necessity of reasoning on the 
subject. I need only mention those of Watt, Arkwright, 
Franklin, Smeaton, Rennie, and Brindley, all of whom 
raised themselves from humble stations, and who have 
left behind them imperishable monuments of their fame. 

You have this great advantage over several of these ex- 
amples,—that every facility of improvement is at once put 
into your hands; whereas they met with many o 
and made great sacrifices both of their comfort and their 


Se themselves with means of instruction. 

I y, in his earlier years, had enjoyed the facili- 
ties 6f acquiring the knowledge, which it is the object of 
Institutions like this to diffuse, he would have been re- 
lieved from that excessive labour of thought which his 
great undertakings cost him; and pow as his mind 
was, these undertakifgs often required the abstraction of 
ey nights to conceive and arrange. 

» Franklin, in his youth, was very earnest in his de- 
sire for improvement, but had many difficulties to contend 
with. He pepecially, of his difficulty in procuring 
books, and the little time he had to read them; and he 
thus details one of the modes to which he had recourse for 
overcoming thege obstacles.——‘‘ I said to my brother, that 
if he would allow me per week half what he paid for 
my t » I would undertake to maintain myself. The 

was instantly embraced, and I soon found, that of 
what he gave me I was able to save half.. This was a new 
fund for the purchase of books, and other advantages re- 
sulted to me from the plan. When my brother and his 
workmen left the printing-house to go to dinner, I re- 


es, | improvement throughout the world is proceedi 


mained behind, and despatching my frugal meal, which 
ae consisted of a biscuit only, or a slice of bread 
and a bunch of raisins, or a bun from the try-cook’s, 
with a glass of water, I had the rest of my time, till their 
return, for study; and my progress therein was propor- 
tioned to that clearness of ideas, and quickness of concep- 
tion, which are the fruit of temperance in eating and 
drinking.” . 

Let me recur, however, to the fact, and more parti- 
cularly impress upon you, that the men who have made 
those great improvements by which this country has at- 


tained its pre-eminence, and by which we are ail sur. | eage 


rounded with so many comforts, were workmen like your- 
selves :—Mr. Watt was a mathematical instrument maker ; 
Sir Richard Arkwright was a barber; Franklin a letter- 
press printer; Rennie, Smeaton, and Brindley were en- 
gineers. But I need not multiply examples,—we are our- 
selves surrounded by them, and you have daily before 
your eyes every stage of that certain progress to indepen- 
dence and honour, which results from intelligent industry. 
T cannot refrain, however, from dwelling for a few moments 
on the character of one of the examples I have named—I 
mean Mr. Watt, of whom it has been well said, ‘‘ that his 
inventive talents, his extensive knowledge of the sciences 
and arts, and his practical application of them to the pur- 

oses of life, place him in the foremost rank of those il- 
Soevious men whose discoveries have influenced the state 
of society, and confe distinction upon their country 
and age.” Let me entreat you to read his life—aye, again 
and again,—and to hold him up asa standard for your- 
selves and your children to follow. He raised himself by 
his industry and his talents to opulence and to honour, 
and ‘*many generations will pass away before he shall 
have gathered all his fame.” But it 1s not merely with 
reference to the means ‘by which he advanced himself in 
the world—to his scientific attainments and skill, that I 
wish to hold him up to you as an example. I wish also, 
that you should make yourselves intimately acquainted 
with his private life, that you should see how he mingled 
with his great acquirements, benevolence, modesty, and 
forbearance,—how — he was to communicate his in- 
formation to others, and how anxious to encourage them 
in their inquiries. ‘‘ At the close of life, he ——— 
says his biographer, ‘* sincere gratitude to Providence for 
the length of days with which he had been blessed, and 
his exemption from most of the infirmities of age, as well 
as for the calm and cheerful evening of life that he had 
been itted to enjoy, after the honourable labours of 
the day had been concluded ; and thus, full of years and 
honours, in all calmness and tranquillity, he yielded up 
his soul, witheut pang or struggle, and from the 
bosom of his family to that of his God !” 

Surely no soil can be more congenial to the luxuriant 
growth of an Institution like this, than Manchester. We 
are in the midst of an immense manufacturing population, 
our workmen are unrivalled for their industry and skill, 
our machinery is unequalled, both in the ingenuity of its 
construction, and the et of its production. In 
scientific attainment we hold the highest rank, numbering 
amongst our townsmen a Dalton and a Henry—names 
connected with most important discoveries and improve- 
ments in science. But I check myself, lest you should 
say to me that I am treading — dangerous ground,.— 
that I am arguing against myself,—that if here we are so 
distinguished by our scientific attainment and our practi- 
cal skill—if our advance be so rapid,—there can be no need 
of this Mechanics’ Institution. Let me remind you, that 
we have competitors in the race, and that unless we acce- 
lerate our pace, we shall not leng be first. The ed 
wit 
rapid strides. ‘Look at the amazing advance of the United 
States of North America ;—the vigour and enterprise and 
practical talent which have marked their rapid progress, 
cannot but excite our admiration ; and there is now burst- 

country an intellectual strength, 
eir advance a tenfold value and a ten- 


ing in that 
which will give to 
fold speed. 

Our neighbours, the Freneh, now that they are relieved 
from the political troubles which so long have agitated 
them, have commenced a brilliant career. In M. Dupin, 
@ master mind has risen up amongst them, to give a power- 
ful impulse to their progress. He has visited our country, 
has witnessed our superiority, and learned its causes, and 
he returns home to tell his countrymen, not in the lan- 

e to which they have before been accustomed—that 

ey are the first people on earth: ‘* Doubtless,” says he, 
‘* we have every thing — to become so, but, at the 
present moment, we are, I fear, far distanced by England.” 

At the same time, however, that he introduces amongst 
them a knowledge of those mechanical arts in which we are 
their superiors, he instructs and liberalizes their minds, 





and animates them to a vigorous rivalship. 





In the liberal policy of our own government, what an 
excitement have you to exertion. In the confidence the 
English nation feels in its superiority, it abrogates old 
monopolies and privileges, lets machinery and artisans go 
where they please, removes protecting duties, in short, 
says to the whole world—** A clear stage and fair play; we 
know what our industrious, ingenious, improving popula- 
tion can do and will do, and we'll beat you all.” Howare 
you to justify this confidence, and fulfil this vaunt? In 
my mind, by no more certain means than the universal 

option and support of Mechanics’ Institutions, and by 
rly seizing the advantages they offer. Let it not be 
said, then, that there is no need of this Institution. Ra- 
ther let us say, if so much has been done without these 
additional means of instruction, what may we not hope to 
accomplish with them. A greater and more certain re- 
ward is, at this moment, offered to knowledge, than at any 
former period of this, or any other country. 

It will be a vast advantage of this Institution, that, by 
adding knowledge to your industry and skill, it will un- 
lock the stores of many a vigorvus mind amongst you. 
Rich veins of practical talent, which have hitherto n 
buried in darkness, will be brought to light ; and important 
ewe ge which have until now been passed over un- 

eeded, from your inability to discern what they indicated, 
or whither they led, will be made known. Doubtless, at 
this very time, many important facts within our own 
experience are waiting only for the eye of science to fall 
upon them to benefit the world. In illustration of my 
meaning, I will refer you to one of the greatest of mo- 
dern discoveries— Vaccination : the Gloucestershire dairy- 
maids had known its property of protecting from small-pox , 
time out of mind, when taken accidentally from the udder ; 
but there the fact remained inert for want of meeting with 
some informed and scientific mind like Jenner’s. How 
much misery and disease and death might otherwise have 
been prevented! Galvanism, I believe, was discovered by 
the accidental cooking of frogs, for Madame Galvani's 
dinner, in a laboratory instead of a kitchen. 

And not only are you in the a of discovery, by add- 
ing knowledge to your skill, but you derive from the 
union a security against wasting your time in visionary 
projects. Mr. Watt used to say, it was as‘useful to know 
what would not dv, as what would do; and how many 
among you must be convinced of the truth of this remark. 
How often are labour, anxiety, and money, thrown awa 
in abortive efforts by men who, though endowed wit 
talents and skill, have no knowledge beyond the facts 
which have come under their own observation. Here 
another material advantage of the Institution presents 
itself: not merely will it communicate knowledge through 
its ordinary-channels, but it will become a great storehouse 
for all the momma observations and facts which are pass- 
ing around us,—a library, if I may so express myself, of 
experience for your general benefit, by reference to which 
you may at any time be assisted in determining the value 
of any new observations you make. 

Last, but not least, of the many advantages which you 
may derive from this Institution, will be the increased 
comfort and happiness of yourselves and your families. 
You will very soon become interested in the subjects which 
will here engage your attention,—you will find that think- 
ing and reading about them at your homes, will afford 
= entertainment as well as instruction, and, when you 

ave done your day’s work, you will never be at a loss for 
a pleasant and refreshing employment of your leisure. 
To any, who in search of amusement, are accustomed to 
> their evenings frequently in a | ape ny or in- 

ulge in other sensual gratifications, I can promise, if they 
will exert themselves a little at first, far more amusement 
from this Institution, and with this material benefit, that 
instead of heaviness and want of vigour in their work on 
the following day, they shall return to it with a clear head, 
a light heart, and a skilful hand. Your wives and your 
children will necessarily share in your improvement,— 
your moral condition will be advanced—higher and nobler 
thoughts will occupy your minds—you will be better, as 
well as happier men. 

I thank you, my good friends, for having listened to 
me so long, and so attentively. edt would that I were able 
to impress the benefits of knowledge deeply on your minds, 
and to bring them practically home to you. I feel the 
importance of the subject to be far beyond my power of 
doing justice to it. That 1 am sanguine as to the un. 
numbered benefits which will result this Institution 
is true ; possibly, I may be toosanguine :—~I hope for your 
sakes it 1s not so: all depends upon yourselves, and ob ! 
let me urge you at least to come forward and give it a 
trial. And, under the blessing of Providence, may it be 
the means of raising many of you to independence and 
honour; and may this, ‘our opening day,” be to all of 
you the dawn of many brighter und happier years ! 
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Woetry. 


TO DESPAIR. 
— - 

Henee, with all thy hideous train, 
To scare the eye and mad the brain; 
Hence, and to thy cavern hie, 
Offspring of adversity! 
Hence, Despair, nor reckless still 
My heart with gloomy terrors fill, 
Presaging death, foreboding woe, 
And hurling to the shades below ! 
Hence! I've known enough of thee, 
My soul is sick of misery, 
And fain would seek, howe'er remote, 
For thee some powerful antedote, 
Some witchery, whose charin refined, 
Thy galling fetters might unwinds 
And, scornful of thy dread control, 
From thraldom snatch the captive soul. 





Sweet Enchantress, “ fair and free, 
In heaven, yelept Euphrosyne,” 
Come, in witching guise arrayed, 
And bear me frojn the gloomy shade, 
The spectre band in mystic reund, 
That mocking, threat, torment, and wound, 
Till Pandemonium yawns around: 
Came, from Lethe's gifted rill, 

The goblet, Goddess, quickly fill; 
Come, and let us pluck the rose, 

And seek in fairy land repose, 

And brood no more; for what avails? 
@n adverse winds, and stormy gales, 
And shipwrecked hopes, a ghastly throng, 
More than e’er spoke ja poets’ song ! 
Come, fill the crystal goblet high, 
And bid, far hence, for ever fly, 
Despair, with all her moody train, 
Aud, Pleasure, now be thine to reign. 
Come, and thy brow with roses bind, 
Nor cast one “ lingering look behind” 
On bliss, that fled, has no return, 
Departed joy’s funereal urn; 

But be the future hour devote 

To mirth; and let her joyous note 
Delighted Echo still prolong, 

In sweetest witchery of song, 

Til), in a world-of fancy’s own, 
Glittering in Arcady alone, 

Shall Time on golden pinion fly, 
Vnheard the storm that burries by. 


Liverpool. 








TO A SLEEPING INFANT. 
Wairren BY Tuk LATE Mas. RoBinson. 
And inserted by especial request. 
Sweet baby boy, thy soft cheek glows 
An embiem of the living rose ; 
‘Phy breath a zephyr seems to rise, 
And placid are thy half-clus'’d eyes, 
And silent is thy snowy breast, 
Which gently heaves in transient rest, 
And dreaming is thy infant brain 
Of pleasure, undisturbed by pain. 
Sven shall thy youth to sorrow rise, 
Aud tears shall dim thy half-clos’d eyes, 
And storms will fade that living rose, 
Aud keen unkindness wound repose; 
Svon will thy slumbers painful be, 
And thou wilt watch and weep, like me, 


And thou wilt shrink, with fear aghast, 
From wild misfortune’s chilling blast : 
Ah! then no more in balmy sleep, 
Shall mem’ry fond her garland steep; 
No more shall visions sweetly gay, 
Sport in the coming beams of day; 

Nv more thy downy pillow be 

A pillow, boy, of down to thee.— 

For many a thorn shall ruthless Care 
In envious rancour scatter there! 
Sweet baby boy, then sleep awhile, 
For youth will never wake to smile; 
Time flings its poisons round the bed 
Where manhood lays its weary head; 
The summer day of life will lour 

As long, poor boy, as winter’s hour, 
Unless the pilot, Fortune, brings 

The magic of her golden wings. 


The Beauties of Chess. 


* Ludimus effigicm belli” ....00000000VIDAs 
SOLUTiON TO GAME XLVII. 
White. Black. 
1 Queen .... H—8-+- 1 Castle .... H—8 
2 Knight ....F—6+- 2 King......G—7 
3 Knight....D—7-+- 3 King ....G—8 
(by discovery. ) 4 King ....H—7 
4 Castle .,,.F—8+4- 
5 Castle .,..H—S-+{- MATE. 


orn, 3 King ....H—7 
4 Castle oo ee FF 4 King......G—8 
5 Castle eoee -G—7-+- MATE. 
-— 
[NoO. XLV111.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in six moves. 


Black. 

















Hashtons for Fune. 


Eveni1no CostTumME.—Dress of tulle over white satin ; 
the border trimmed with beautiful net-work of floize silk ; 
on each side of which are flutings of crape en dents de loup, 
which, by their richness, impart a charming relief to the 
resille, or net ornament. The corsage crosses over the 
bust in graceful drapery, and the sleeves are long, wide, 
and transparent ; they are confined at the wrist with two 
superb Hindostanee bracelets of fine wrought gold, with a 
fastening, formed en medallion, of some interesting subject 
in Mosaic. A negligée lappet head dress, of very fine 
blond, with a narrow pink rouleau near the edge; these 
lappets are brought in a point on the forehead, and hang 
down very low on each side of the face, to which the blond 
gives the most attractive softness, particularly if the com- 
plexion is good. The hair is ornamented with full blown 
roses, with thin foliage, and the back of the head is 
adorned with numerous bows of pink satin ribbon. The 
necklace is formed of one row of very large pearls. 

CaRRIAGE DREss.—A _ pelisse of pale pink de 
Naples made in the Bavarian style; three rows of white 
blond finish it round the border; and down the front are 
the tablier ornaments, which consist of pink satin stripes 
laid crosswise, each edged with blond; the terminations of 
these are concealed by a facing rather broader than the 
satin cross stripes, of gros de Naples, finished on each side 
by blond. The bust is finished by a stomacher, exactly 
corresponding with the,front of the skirt, except, that as 
the tablicr widens at the bottom, the bust ornaments 
widen at the top» and terminate in a point under a belt of 
pink gros de Naples. ‘The, sleevés fit nearly close to the 
arm, and the mancherons, which are somewhat full, are of 
the melon kind, the quartering marked out by white blond. 
The collar is French, rather narrow, stiffened, but turn- 
ing down again; it is trimmed with a double row of 
blond. A beautiful French bonnet, of white Japanese 
gauze, is crowned with a superb plume of marabouts 
bending backwards towards the crown ; a blond of a very 
rich pattern falls over the edge of the bonnet, which ties 
under pene yin - oa — with lappets of Japanese 

uze and blond. e shoes are of pearl- Co! 
silk ; with parasol of emerald green. we, wel ee 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 





(From the Liverpool Courier.] 
, Vhermo-| Ehermo-| Extreme | Stuse of Le ee 


Barometer. | meter 6 meter ; during the Remarks. 
|moraing.| woon. Night. | Wind. 








May 
25 | 29 4s| 56 0} &9 20; 47 20/W.N.W’Rain. 
26 |29 69) 54 20] 57 20] 48 O E. {|Cloudy. 
9 50 20) 56 O} 43 20] N.W. /Fair. 


45 O| 54 0! 42 O|N.N.W./Fair. 

44 20| 55 20| 43 O| N.W. |Fair. 

30 | 29 93) 64 20) 59 O} 42 O/W.N.W.|Fair. 

31 | 30 26| 52 20| 58 20! 40 Oj S.S.W. |Fair. 

_ .. REMARKS. 
Mean Barometrical height, 29.83.—Mean Temperature 

53.20.—Prevailing winds, easterly. The past month has 

been, throughout, generally healthy, and seasonable from 

the 27th. The Thermometer has been very low during 

the night; but, from the forward state of the season, it is 

the crops will not be injured. A. A. 




















ALEXANDER IN AFRICA. 


—_— 


(Translated from the German, by M. Neumegen, teach 
of the German Language. ) cas sod 
—— 


Alexander, the Macedonian, when on his way to con- 
uer the world, found a people living in a remote corner of 
frica, in peaceful cottages, who knew neither war nor 
conquest. These people took him to their Governor to be 
entertained, who first set before him gold tamarinds, gold 
figs, and golden bread. ‘* Do you eat gold here ?” asked 
Alexander. ‘* I stippose,” replied the Governor, ** you 
would find eatable things enough in your own country ; 
why do you come hither ?” -** Your gold did not induce 
me,” said the Macedonian ; **but I wish to know your 
customs.” ‘*Stay, then, with us,” replied he, ‘* as long 
as you please.” Whilst they were conversing together, 
two of the natives came before their chief, to settle a dis- 
pute. One said, ‘* I bought of this man a spot of ground ; 
and, on digging it, found a treasure that does not belong 
to me, because I only bought the ground, and not the 
treasure hidden in it, which the seller will not take back.’ 
The other said, ** I am as conscientious as my neighbour ; 
I sold him the land, and all belonging to it, consequently 
I sold him the treasure also.” Their Judge repeated thelr 
words, in order that they might be sure he understood 
them. After some deliberation, ** Friend,” said he, ** have 
you ason? ‘*Yes.” And you a daughter?” ‘ Yes,” 
** Well, then, let your son take his daughter, and the trea- 
sure shall be their marriage portion.” Alexander was 
struck with astonishment. ‘Is my sentence wrong ?” 
asked the Judge. ‘*O no,” said Alexander; but it ap- 
pears very strange to me.” ‘* How would it be decided 
in your country ?” demanded he. ‘* Why, to tell you the 
truth,” replied Alexander, ‘‘ we should treat them both 
as madmen, and take the treasure for the king.” + For 
the king !”” rejoined the Governor, with surprise, ** Does 
the sun shine in your country ?” ** Yes.” + Does it rain 
there?” ‘* Of course,” was the answer. ‘* Strange!” 
said he. ** Are there domestic beasts that eat vegetables ” 
‘* Different kinds,” replied the Conquerors “+ Then,” 
said the Governor, ‘‘ I suppose God lets the rain descend 
and permits the sun to shine for the sake of those innocent 
creatures: ye do not deserve such goodness !”” 





Manchester, 24th May, 1825. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE.—LOCAL AND ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
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Local Wetter Bor. 


Snctading Motices of Local Nuisances and Grievanees, Sug- 
gestions for Improvements, &c.) 





TUESDAY, JUNE 7, 1825. 





LIVERPOOL BUILDING IMPROVEMENTS. 

—<—>— 
"oO THE WORSHIPFUL THE MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL, 
AND TO THE IMPROVEMENT COMMITTER. 


GENTLEMEN,—The general improvement making under 
your directions in the appearance and convenience of the old 
part of the town, to promote the health and comfort of its 
inhabitants, convinces me that a hint with regard to the new 
will be favourably received. 

ft cannot fail to have occurred to you, that in some of the 
finest sites for building in this great commercial and increas- 
ing town, houses of every description have been huddled 
together, injurious to the health of the population, disgraceful 
in appearance, and fatal to the respectability of the neigbour- 
hood,—furnishing for future generations similar expensive 
and necessary alterations to those in which you have so long 
been honourably engaged.—It is not, however, my intention 
to point out to you tnose parts of the town where this evil 
has been going on for many years, but, if possible, to awaken 
such an interest on the subject in your Councils as to secure 
the adoption of such measures as will prevent it spreading 
over the unbuilt part of it. For instance, that extensive and 
fine plot of ground known by the name of Mosslake Fields, on 
which Abercrombie-square is so well laid out, and the houses 
erecting in a style that will do credit to Liverpool. Suffer 
not, therefore, the streets leading to the best square we have 
to be filled with houses containing only a cellar, parlour, and 
bed-room, too small for any tradesman’s family to dwell in, 
and certainly in a situation inconvenient to lodge the poor 
labourer. Then will they not be eccupied by a description of 
character very injurious to the respectability of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Can no act of Parliament be obtained, or by-law passed, 
to secure the building of such houses in this district, where, 
in the judgment of charity, persons of respectable character 
only will occupy? 

I have presumed to offer the foregoing suggestions from a 
desire to bring the subject fairly before you, convinced it will 
then have the consideration and attention it so well deserves. 

Yours, &c. A TOWNSMAN. 











PUBLIC CLOCKS. 
—_— 
, . T0 THE EDITOR. 

Sirn,—Through your kind and persevering attention to my 
former applications, the public are indebted for the handsome 
clock recently completed at St. Paul’s Church, which I trust 
will long remain a striing benefit to the neighbouring in- 
habitants and the public in general; as also a monument of 
the utility ofa free press. The purport of this address is, to 
request you to take an early opportunity of drawing the at. 
tention of our present excellent chief Magistrate, and our 
great and liberal Corporation, to the utility of ereeting a clock 
at St. Michael’s Church, in Kent-street, which I should sup- 
pose will, ere long, be completed. The advantage of a clock 
being erected in that neighbourhoud needs no comment.— 
Yours, &c. ARGUS. 

June 1, 1825. 





GAS PILLAR, GREAT GEORGE-STREET. 


a 
« TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I'am sure that I speak the wishes of manyin my 
neighbourhood (and those not of the fidgety sort either) when 
I endeavour to call attention to the Gas Pillar at the corner of 
Great George-street. The children, as they journey that way, 
are perpetually staying to make it imitate a bell, which it 
does when struck, with exact and very offensive effect. It 
would be easy to fill the pedestal with dry sand:—I will an- 
swer for the effect.—-Yours, dc, 7. 

Great George-square, May 31. 


DOCK-OFFICE ATTENDANCE. 
- <= 
70 THE EDITOR. 

Str,—As you are always ready to redress grievances, when 
it is in your power, and a very sincere friend to reform, I beg 
te notice what I conceive to be a matter worthy of notice, 
that is, the length of time lost in attending at the Dock-office. 
You will sometimes find about ten or twelve merchants 
clerks waiting for a signature, and at the Town’s Dues-office 
you seldom find one. There is but oneclerk at the Town's 
Duty-office, and three or fuur at the Dock-office, yet, at the 
latter place, you are kept five times as long waiting as you 

are at the former. Yours, &c, 
REFORMER. 





FORESTALLING. 
—=_— 

TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—Knowing well your willingness at all times to expose 
any nefarious practices, I am induced to request that you will 
have the goodness to give publicity of a custom which is now 
become very prevalent amongst some of the more opulent 
butchers in Liverpool. You must know (and it can be proved) 
that these gentlemen make it a common'practice at Kirkdale 
Fat Cattle Fair (if they see a retail butcher about purchasing 
a small quantity of the fat kine as may suit him to retail to 
his customers) to call the grazier, or the person who has the 
fat beasts to sell, aside, and purchase the whole lot from him; 
then drive them immediately into another pen in the same 
fair, and sell them again, in ten minutes after, in small lots, 
to the less opulent and retail butcher, at an advance of 15@20 
per cent.—Is not this practice, Mr. Editor, an open violation 
of the act of Parliament against forestalling; and also a fraud 
upon the public? This accounts, in some measure, for the 
shamefully high price of butchers’ meat; and itis high time 
‘that the magistrates should be made acquainted with a prac- 

tice which is as notorious as the sun at noon day. 
’ Yours, &e. U. 

Liverpool, May 30, 1825. 





NEW POST-OFFICE. 
a 

TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin,—I have not had the pleasure lately of reading your 
interesting little—Liver do you call it?—Well, be itso; you 
know best; I mean the local sheet of your Kaleidoscope, 
There are some who choose to call it the Grumbler ; but, Sir, 
I do not like grumbling folks, nor grumbling subjects, nor 
(which is ail the same) things to be grumbled about; but I 
like things to be done in a manly way—in a workman-like 
manner; therefore, supposing if, for the present, we call it 
the Liverpool Improvement Bill, which will bear a true 
semblance, in. every point of view; for it contains acts and 
proposals which do but want—want what? why, passing, 
and then our town would be improved for all, and to all in- 
tents and purposes. Under these ideas, Sir, I send you the 
following articles, which, if they could but get passed and 
put into execution, it would be one of the greatest improve- 
ments Liverpool could boast of. 
First, That anew and spacious Post-office be erected on the 
point of the angle forming London-road and Pembroke-place 
(in front of which may stand the statue of his late Majesty.) 
Second, That the old Post-office now in use do remain, to 
correspond with the rest of the receiving-houses in the town. 
Third, And that the letters be sent eut twicea-day, instead 
of once, as is the csse at present, to the inconvenience of 
many. 
Your correspondent, Sir, views, with pleasure, the facility 
that would be affordeil to the inhabitants of Everton, Low- 


through so much.of the town (as is the case at present) to 
their own inconvenience, and to the great annoyance of foot 
passengers. Thus, Sir, instead of weighing-machines and 
blacksmiths’ shops adorning the statue of his late Majesty, 
we should have an embellishment to it, and an ornament to 
the town. A LIVERPOOL OBSERVER. 
Liverpool, May 27, 1826. 


hill, Edge-hill, &c. and the mails would not have to 60]; 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
NO. IL. 
DramaTic TaBte TALK; or, Anecdotes, Scenes, and 
Adventures connected with the Theatres and Theatricals 
from the Age of Shakspeure to our own days, by RB. 
RYAn, with an original Essay on the Art of Acting, 
by TaLMa, with many Engravings, 8 vols. £1 18. 


The splendid success of the Work called ** WEsTMIN- 
STER HALL,” and the cqual popularity of another mo- 
dern Work, under the title of ** Lamaerit'and the Va- 
TICAN,” seem to have paved the way for a similar pro- 
duction on the ever-fuscinating an of the stage. We 
may argue with the Lawyers, and be instructed,by the 
Divines, but we crack our sides while we are brought into 
contact with all that is curious, eccentric, and original con- 
nected with the History of the Stage, and the geniuses 
who have figured upon it, or written for it. 

In truth, Mr. Ryan has produced a festival of dramatic 
ic-nic, which will never weary the reader; and, like the 
ee, he has’ collected honey from every source, and often 

from books little likely to afford it. In this respect, Dra- 
matic Table Talk is the actual quintescence of this charm- 
ing department of literature, and in this declaration we 
sufficiently bespeak the character, quality, and popularity 
of the Work. 

The fac-similes of Autographs, and the various en- 
gravings in keeping with the text, add, in no small degree, 
to the value of these volumes, and to their general interest ; 
while they bespeak the Editor's extraordinary diligence 
in assembling so many raritics. Research is combined 
with taste, and taste with delicacy, for we observe no 
article calculated to offend mo'esty, though Mr. Ryan 
has introduced all kinds of characters to his readers, and 
in all the situations, serious and comic, in which the heroes 
——— of the sock-and-buskin appear before the 
world. 

It is proper to add, that the Work is not merely a col- 
lection of rare personal anecdotes, but is throughout 
mingled with criticisms on the productions of the stage, 
and with curious traits of the history and progress of the 
dramatic art in England and other countries. 





Abertiscments. 


USEFUL FAMILY WORK. 


HE COTTAGE PHYSICIAN, and FAMILY 
ADVISER; Edited by Dr. Bucuan, and the Members of 
a Private Medical and Philosophical Society. Published on 
the Ist of every month, price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS 3 

I. Prevailing Disorders of the Month—Advice to Invalide 
and Convalescents—Symptoms of Disease—Popular Preserip- 
tions of Drs. Baillie, Fothergill, and others. 
II. Diseases of Mechanics and Artisans—On the Preserva- 
tion and Treatment of the Eyes—Remedies for Indigestion, 
&c.—Rules to prevent Disease, and preserve Health, 
IU. Of Quack Medicines and Nostrums—Their Analysis 
and Composition—Secrets of Trade—Directions for making 
Distilled Waters, Lozenges, and Confections—Of Amulets \ 
and Charms. 
IV. Useful Memoranda in Housekeeping and Domestie 
Economy—Cheap and Palatable Recipes for the Preparation 
of Food, and Culinary Processes—Miscelianeous Receipts in 
ee useful Arts, in Staining, Dyeing, Varnishing, Vein-Mar- 

ng, &c. 
Vv. Rural Economy, Horticulture, and Husbandry—Prnae- 
tical Observations and Directions—Treatiment of Fruit-trees 
—Means of Destroying Insects, &c. 
*,* As a Work of general information and utility, con- 
nected with the duties of Domestic Life, the CorraGe Puy- 
SICIAN and Famity ApvisEr will be found to embrace a 
greater extent of subjects than any of its contemporaries. 
All objectionable matter ig expunged from its pages, und 
nothing imserted that can be considered any ways improper 
for family perusal. 
London: Published by Sherwood and Co. Paternoster-row; 
sold also by Mr. Thos. Smith, Lord-street, Liverpool, 








4 PLEASING APPEARANCE. 


HE most pleasant and effectual Remedy for all Com. 
plaints to which the Face and Skin are liable, by re- 
moving every kind of coarseness, eruption, and unpleasane 
appearance, and rendering the skin clear, smooth, and trans- 
parent, is Mrs. VINCENT’S GOWLAND’'S LOTION. It is 
no repellant, but gently and kindly opens the pures of the 
skin, extracting and dulcifying the morbid virus lurking in 
t. The most tender lady or child may at all times use it, 
Nothing has ever yet been found to compare to its effects 
and excellence; but its unexampled reputation having ex- 
cited various imitations, it is particularly reeommended to 
ask for Mrs. Vincent's Gowland’s Lotion, and see the name M. 
E. Vincent on the label of the Genuine Lotion. 

Sold by Mrs. Vincent, No. 6, Davies-street, Grosvénor- 
square, London; and in Liverpool by Miss Edwards, Mr. 
eee to neg my — the yo respectable Venders of 
enuine cines, and Perfumers, uarts, 8s. 6d.; pints 
Bs. 6d. half-pints, 2s. Od. 7 me 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE.—LOCAL AND ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 














’ Enstitute. 
PUBLIC MEETING of the Inhabitants of Liver- 
pool will be held at the Music-Ha.u, in Bold-street, on 

Wednesday next, the 8th instant, at Seven o'clock in the 

evening, for the purpose of forming a MECHANICS’ INSTI- 

TUTE in this town, at which the Mechanics and Artisans 

ate particularly invited to attend. 
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G RAS3AM'S Sopa Water and Gincen BEER, 
¥ for Home Use and Exportation, at the Manufactory, 
No.4, Rainford's-garden, Whitechapel, 
N.B. Capiains of Ships are particularly requested to give 
fa their orders a few days previous to sailing. 
GF Excellent Sopa Warer from the Fountain. 





For the Toilet. 


VHE FRENCH KALYDOR LOTION, 80 univer- 
suily and so justly admired as an incomparable Beauti- 
fer and Preserver of the skin, imparting to the Complexion 
a matchless delicacy and iranscendent clearness, with all 
the fascinating charms of youth and the ever-graceful bloom 
of the purest health, is (from the original Receipt of a Lady 
ef Rank, who, while traveliing in Oriental Climes, became 
possessed of the seeret and art of making this invaluable 
Cosmetic) prepared solely by JEAN DEVEKEAUX, Perfumer 
to the principal Crowned Heads of Europe, at his Depot for 
Foreign Perfumery, No. 28, Lomburd street, London; and 
the Publie are cautioned against a spurivus Lotion under the 
vame of “ Kalydor,” sold at an inferior price; less, indeed, 
than the ingredients of the Real Kalydor cost, the said spuri- 
ous Lotion being a vile and gross imposition, possessing none 
of the highly appreciated qualities of the True Kalydor, which 
renders it necessary to ask for ‘‘ Devereaux’s Kalydor Lo- 
tion.” 

(+ The genuine is sold by Messrs, Danson, Rennie, Tet- 
ley, Eastwood, and all respectable Perfumers, at Liverpool, 
and throughout Europe. He has likewise appointed them to 
soil the undermentioned newly-discovered articles :— 
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Jean Devercaux’s 

Concentrated ESSENCE of LAVENDER, prepared six 
times the strength of the present Lavender Water, and with- 
out the sickly admixture of musk, &c. is pirtiewlarly adapted 
fur sick or erowded rooms, and to those who prefer the 

. genuine Lavender Perfume. Price 3s. 6d. 5s. and 10s. éid. 

Also, JEAN DEVEREAUX'S BOUQUET DE ROSE. pos- 
sessing the genuine fragrance of the real Persian Otto of 
Roxses; isrecommended to the admirers of the rose perfume, 
whether for the handkerchief, among clothes, in a room, 
&c. as the most powerfully fragrant and cheapest preparation 
of Roses ever offered to public notice, being ten times the 
strength of any other preparation of Roses. Price 5s.; ora 
large bottle, containing three small ones, 10s. 6d. 

JEAN DEVEREAUN'S ESPRIT DE LAVANDE AUX 
MILLEFLEURS, possessing all the baliny fragrance of the 
freshest Gowers; its aromatic, cephalic, and nervine virtues 
are iustantly diffused through the most spacious apartments, 
while the fragrance of its scent revives every person around. 
Price 2s. 6d. nnd 5s. a bottle. - 

JEAN DEVEREAUNS MONTPELLIER SOAP, for render- 
ing the complexion delicately smooth, clear, and even; im- 
parting « vivifying grateful perfume, and giving to the skin 
a most delicious feel, and luxurious brilliancy. Price 2s. 6d. 
per packet. 5 

NUSSIAN BRARS’ GREASE from the animal in its native 
climate, an infallible restorative fur the Hair, purified, per- 
fur ed, and bottled by Dr. L. P, Devereaux, of St. Petersburgh; 
and sold only in England by his brother, Jean Devereaux. 
Price 3s. Gd. a bottle, or a large bottle (containing four small 
ones) 108. Gd. Recommended to Ladies and Gentlemen 
whose hair isin a declining or debilitated state. No grease 
retains Its moisture so long; all others disappear shortly 
after the application, leaving the hair drier and harsher than 
befure. 

Mis Smyrna EXTRACT of OTTO, for perfuming and 
imparting stepngth and beauty to the Hair. Price 3s. 6d. 
and 7s. per bottle. 

MUILES ANTIQUES, of every description, 28. to Ss. per 
vottie. 

KRSPRIT, a most choice selection, from 2s. to 7. 6d. Tore. 
ther with his elegant and newly-invented ESPRIT BOQUET 
DO NOL (GEORGE IV.) a great treat to the curious in Per- 
fumes. Price 5s.per bottle. Sold retail at 132, Oxford-street, 
and wholesale by Messrs. Price and Gosnell, Perfumers to 
his Majesty, Lombard-strect, London. 

N. B.—A gratuitous sample (on @ handkerchief) of JEAN 
DKVEREAUX'S celebrated Esprit de Lavande aux Milleteurs, 
will be presented to any lady er gentleman, which will prove 
tw plonsing ond reoee properties, by applying at his De- 


pot, or to amy of lis Agents. 





30, STRAND. 


([ WELFTH NIGHT; or, FALsE AND TRveE. 


A sociable party last Twelfth Night thought fit 

Its talent to try at extempore wit; 

To tell one, a story unfounded Truth’s laws on, 

In manner exceeding even Baron Munchausen; 

Another immutable Truth to disguise 

In style that the party should please and surprise. 
THE MERRY DUNN OF DOVER. 

The Vessel the Merry Dunn christen’d of Dover, 

In length many leagues of the Ocean would cover! 

At Sunderland cargoes of coals would receive 

At her bow-port! and, what you will scarcely believe, 

Would, at the same time, from her stern-port discharge, 

Below London Bridge, into lighter and barge! 

A boy sent aloft the ship’s pendant to clear, 

In ascent and descent fur many a year, 

So long was about it, as all might presage, 

That when he came down he was grey with old age! 

This ship from the Downs while her way working out, 

In length was so great, that in tacking about, 

Like some floating mountain, the dread of the people, 

Her flying-gib-boom then knock’d down Calais steeple! 

Same time that her ensign’s long tail by a sweep 

From Dover heights struck off a large flock of sheep! 

The story thus ended, a lady began— 

* What is it that beats even the great Merry Dunn? 

Whose standard of fame, many vears now unturl’d, 

Extends o'er the whole of the civilized world! 

The Merry Dunn merely to ocean confined, 

But this #1] the haunts still pervades of mankind; 

Your vessel unwieldy; but this gives a grace, 

And stainps the criterion of Taste on your race.’ 

* Tis Warren's Jet Blacking! each voice now replies, 

And Truth thus achieved of due honors the prize. 





This easy Shining and Brilliant BLACKING, Prepared by 


Robert Warren , 


30, STRAND, London; and Sold in Lrverroon by 
Eastwood, Parker-street, Orange, Whitechapel. 
Calvert, Cleveland-square, Haisnett, Paradise-street, 
Aldersey, London-road, |Atkins, Ranclagh-street, 
Williams, Lord-street. |Booth, Castle-street. 
Chamberlain, Church-street, 

And sold in every Town in the Kingdom. 
LIQUID in Bottles 6d. 10d. 12d. and 18d.each. Also PASTE 
BLACKING, in Pots 6d. 12d. and 18d. each. A Shilling 
Pot of Paste is equa) to Four 1s. Bottles of Liquid. 
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UPERIOR TRAVELLING, at very REDUCED 
\? Fares, from the Royal Mail Coach Office, SARACEN’S 
HEAD INN, Dale-street, Liverpool. 

err ROYAL MAIL, every Afternoon at Three 
o'clock. 

LONDON ROYAL MAIL, every Evening at a quarter be- 
fore Kight o'clock, 

BIRMINGHAM ROYAL MAIL, every Evening, at half- 
past Nine o’elock. 

LONDON ALEXANDER Post Coach (four inside) every 
Morning at Fight o’clock. 

LONDON CHAMPION (carrying four inside) every Morn- 
ing at Ten o'clock. 

LONDON UMPIRE Post Coach (four inside) every Day at 
One o'clock. 

LONDON ROCKET (four inside) every Afternoon at Three 
o'clock, through Birmingham and Oxford 

ORR Os ROYAL, EXPRESS, every Afternoon at Four 
o'clock. 

NOTTINGHAM Post Coach (four inside) every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday Mornings, at Seven e’clock. 

BIRMINGHAM BANG-UP Post Coach (four inside) every 
Morning at Six o’clock. = 

BIRMINGHAM REGULATOR Post Coach (four inside) 
orey Ns msrpeaid Thursday, and Saturday Mornings, at Seven 
o'clock. 

BATH and CHELTENHAM Coaches, every Morning and 
Evening at Six o'clock. 

BRISTOL, SOUTH WALES, EXETER, PLYMOUTH, 
FALMOUTH and YARMOUTH Coaches, Morning and Even- 


Mg. 
MANCHESTER Royal MAIL, every Day at Twelveo’clock. 
COACHES to and from MANCHESTER fourteen times 

every Dav. 

CHESTER and SHREWSBURY Coach, every Morning at 
Fight, and every Afternoon at Three o’clock; from thence 
to all Parts of North Wa’'es. 

CARLISLE Telegraph Coach, every Morning, at a quarter 
before Seven o'clock, 

NORTH BRITON Post Coach (four inside) to EDINBURGH 
and GLASGOW, every Afternoon at half-past Four o'clock. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE LORD EXMOUTH Post 
Coach (four inside) every Afternoon at half-past Once o'clock 

Performed by B, BRETHERTON and Co. 














UPERTOR TRAVELLING from the Royat Mat. 
kK}? COACH OFFICES, CROWN INN, Redcross-street, and 
WHITE HORSE, Dale-street, LIVERPOOL, by the following 
Coaches: 

CARLISLE ROYAL MAIL, every evening at half-past Six, 
through Preston, Lancaster, Kendal, and Penrith, to the 
Bush and Coffee House Inns, Carlisle, arrives at Nine the fob 
lowing morning, and proceeds thence to Dumfries, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh. 

WHITEHAVEN ROYAL MAIL, every afternoon at Six, 
through Kendal, Penrith, Keswick, Cockermouth, and 
Workington; arrives at the King’s Arms Inn, Whitehaven, 
by Three the following afternoon, , 

PRESTON AND ORMSKIRK ROYAL MAIL, every morn- 
ing at a quarter before Eight. 

PORTPATRICK ROYAL MAIL, frery evening at a 
quarter before Seven, through Carlisle, Dumfries, Calling- 
work, Gatehouse, Newton- Douglas, Glenluce, Stranraer, to 
the Blair’s Arms Inn, Portpatrick. 

ROYAL CHAMPION, to LONDON, every morning at 






























Eleven. 
Miles.|Time alld Should arr. 

Warrington... ..cesesecsseeeceees] 18 2h. 10m.| 1h. 10m. 
Knutsford «----+--+++0+ tee s+} 12 71) 25 35 

Allowed for Dinner. .----+- 30 
Congleton «...eeeeecesecereeeees 14 1 45 4 50 
Talkotbe Hill -----.-seeeee sees] TET O 55 5 45 
N@WCBStIE «0. cece cece esseccceesss 5 0 40 6 25 
MME: oncecn tp painh ¥en qaenenenneaee Ae 1 lo 7 36 
Woolsey Bridge.. «+++ -seeeeseees 12 1 30 9 5 

, Allowed for Supper.- -..--|/———— |——-30 

BAP BOIE ..o 200s 00,09: 0000,00% eecccees 10 1 10 10 465 
Tamworth «+++. eee eeee 7 0 55 11 40 
Atherstone - . “1 9 1 5 12 45 
Coventry - 14 |1 60 2 35 
Dunchure 113 }1 20 3 55 
Daventry -:- 8 1 0 4 55 
Stoney Stratfor 20 2 7 26 

Allowed for 20 
Redburne..--- 28 3 35 11 20 
South Mims .--- coool HT 1 20 12 40 
LOMAGOMN «- 6 ee eee cece ewer te eeenees 17 2 10 3 0 








TO ARRIVE IN LONDON AT THREE O'CLOCK. 

The Public are particularly requested to notice the above 
Time Bill; also, that four Coachmen and one Guard are the 
complement allowed to conduct the Royal Champion. The 
gratuities given to Coachmen are appointed to be at Congle- 
ton, Tamworth, Stoney Stratford, and London, and at no other 
place.—Should any time be lost by neglect of Coachmen, Pas- 
sengers are requested to withhold their usual perquisites. 

GLASGOW.—-The New Times, Post Coach, four inside, 
every morning at aquarter before Five, through Preston, 
Lancaster, Kendal, Carlisle, Annon, Dumfries, Sanguhar; 
Cumnocek, Macklin, Kilmarnock, Kingswell, and Mairnskirk, 
arrives ut the Black Bull, Trongate, Glasgow, the following 
evening at Six. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—The Lord Exmouth, ele 
gant Post Coach, every afternoon at Three, by Lancaster, 
through Kirby-Lonsdale, Sedberg, Kirkby-Stephen, Brough, 
Bowes, Barnard Castle, Bishop Auckland, and Durham, to 
the Turf Hotel, Collingwood-street, Newcastle. 

EDINBURGH.—The North Briton, very elegant Light 
Post Coach, every morning at Five, through Carlisle, Long- 
town, Langholm, Howick, and Selkirk, to the Black Bull 
Inn, Edinburgh. 

ULVERSTON, CARTMEL, DALTON, and MILNTHORP 
Post Coaches, three times a day. 

CARLISLE Post Coaches every morning at Five, and after. 
ternoon at Six. 

KENDAL AND WHITEHAVEN.—The Telegraph, Post 
Coach, every morning at Eight, through Preston, Garstang, 
Lancaster, Milnthrop, Kendal, Ambleside, Keswick, Cocker- 
a and Workington, to the King’s Arms Inn, White- 

aven. 

COVENTRY Light Post Coach, every forenoon at a quarter 
before Eleven. E 

NNDERLAND, SHIELDS, MORPETH, ALNWICK, 
BEDFORD, BERWICK, DUNBAR, and HADINGTON 
Coaches, twice a day. 

BLACKBURN.—The North Star and Courier, Light Post 
Coaches; every morning at Eight, and afternoon at Three. 

LANCASTER.—The Umpire, Light Post Coach, every 
afternoon at Three, through Ormskirk, Prestun, and Gar- 
stang, tothe King’s Arms and Royal Oak Inns, Lancaster, 
in seven hours. 

SHREWSBURY and CHESTER Post Coach, every morn- 
ing at Fight. 

MANCHESTER Post Coaches daily, in four hours, to the 
Star Inn, D wate, Manchester. 

Performed by FRANCIS BRETHERTON and Co. 

* Will not be accountable for Money, Watches, Plate, 
Jewels, Writings, Goods, or any other kind of Pac or 
Parcel whatsoever, if lost or damaged, unless ins: and 
paid for at the time of delivery. 

All Goods, Parcels, and Passengers’ Luggage not claimed in 
one month after delivery, and the charge paid, will be'con- 
sidered at the sole risk of the owncr, and sold to pay the 
said charges thereon. * 




















= The part of Caspar was intrusted to Mr. Bass, who ma- 


BH very creditably to himself. In the incantation scene, his 
Bdeportment and declamation made more of the preposte- 
@rous dialogue he had to repeat than I could have thought 
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Mecuanics’ INsTITUTE.—We call the attention of 
our readers to the advertisement for a general meeting to 
be held on Wednesday evening the 8th instant, at seven 
o'clock in the evening, for the purpose of forming a ME- 
cnanics’ INSTITUTE in this town: the meeting is to 
be held at the Music-hall, in consequence of the Mayor 
having declined granting the use of the Town-hall, al- 
though (as our readers are aware) he was requested to do 
so by a requisition signed about two months since, by-a 
great number of persons of all parties, and more particu- 
larly by the master-tradesmen and the heads of the manu- 
facturing establishments of Liverpool. We hoped and 
believed that the day was gone by when any serious ob- 
jection was entertained to the education of the working 
classes, especially in the branches of science connected 
with their trades. In Edinburgh and other towns, where 
mechanics are now flourishing, the magistrates have 
assisted in the formation of Mechanics’ Institutes, and, 
in consequence, the happiest effects have been produced 
on the habits and dispositions of the poorer classes. We 
cannot doubt that the same result will be experienced 
in’ Liverpool, which, although not a manufacturing 
town, contains, besides the important branches con- 
nected with ship-building and navigation, more extensive 
establishments for making steam-engines, watches and 
clocks, &c. than any town in Great Britain. But we can- 
not conceive why Mechanics’ Institutes should be confined 
to manufacturing towns. The joiner, the millwright, the 
builder, and the other artisans that are found in every 
large town, will be as much benefited by them as the cot- 
ton manufacturers or the ship-builders, and we trust that 
the meeting on Wednesday will be attended by all the 
classes of workmen in this town. We know, indeed, that 
they are generally anxious on this subject; and it will be 
gratifying to them and our townsmen in general to learn 
that our enlightened representative, Mr. Huskisson, has 
expressed himself decidedly favourable to the establish- 
ment. 








The Drama. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—The chief novelty since the opening of our theatre 
for the season has been the production, on Thursday last, 
of Weber’s celebrated opera of Der Freischiitz, the music 
and eccentricitics of which have made such a stir in the 
theatrical world. The mania which some time sitice ex- 
isted for that non-descript ‘‘ Tom and Jerry,”’ secms to 
have now directed itself to German horror and German 
music. However highly I relish the music, I must con- 
fess I have no predilection for the horrors. 

« Guns, trumpets, blunderbusses, drums, and thunder,” 
have, in sooth, ro charms to me; but since we seldom can 
have pleasure without its accompanying alloy, why we must 
e’en cry ** content ;”—see at once Helicon and the Hades, 
and mingle horrors and harmony. If I remember aright, 
Lord Chesterfield, in one of his celebrated ** Letters,” 
advises his son to leave his reason at the door with his 
half-guinea when he goes to an opera,—an advice, this, 
which would be. very salutary in the present instance to 
any one; and which I cannot but strenuously recommend, 
in particular to all those who are, like myself, sticklers 
for the now almost defunct ‘‘ regular drama,” yet who 
saunter to the theatre on these ‘* irregular” occasions to 
hear the music; Ict us suspend the faculty of reason, 
bring our eyes and ears only into play, and then we shall 
possibly be a match for the most fashionable admirers of 
this exquisite species of entertainment. : 

But to proceed. The plot, I presume, is already so 
generally known, that I need not here recapitulate it— 





naged the heterogeneous materials he had to deal with 


considerable improvement: ‘*compunctious visitings’ 
and the agonies of death are not to be depicted by the dis- 
play of Stentorian lungs. 1 am perhaps hypercritical in 
this animadversion, as the scene I alluded to is not the 
representation of any thing in nature, but a violent melo- 
dramatic contortion. 

Mr. C. Bland, from the Theatre-royal, York, made his 
debit in Rodolph. The greatest compliment I can pay 
this gentleman (and which I do with pleasure) is to say, 
that I was as much struck with his acting as his singing. 
He possesses a voice of considerable volume; full and so- 
norous. As an actor, though his figure is against him, 
there is a natural earnestness in his manner and action, 
an ease in his tread, which would grace any hero of the 


buskin. 

Mrs. Haydn Corri, a well-known favourite, from the 
Dublin stage, made her first appearance on these boards, 
in the character of Agnes; her reception was unequivocally 
flattering. When the high and deserved estimation in 
which Miss Cramer stood with us is taken into conside- 
ration, it would be natural to suppose that her successor 
would at first have to encounter the disadvantage of pre- 
possession—that species of prejudice which is generally 
felt for an old favourite. This drawback, however, was, 
in the present instance, insigniticant, the sole difficulty 
to overcome lying in that timidity almost ever consequent 
to the first appearance of a lady. On her first coming 
forward, Mrs. C. was evidently much agitated; as we, 
however, gave her no reason to tax us with our proverbial 
coldness, she gradually gained confidence, and her singing 
became proportionally the more effective. In the bravura, 
‘* Hours of Rapture,” (by the way, an arduous and com. 
plex piece) she had so far gained-self-possession as to gra- 
tify us with some display of her powers. She possesses a 
peculiar richness of tone, and her execution of some pas- 
sages was truly admirable. She has a graceful and com- 
manding figure‘and expressive features. Upon the whole, 
even judging from a first attempt, when her powers must 
of necessity be 

** Cabin’d, cribb'd, confin'd 

By saucy doubts and fears,” 
I do not, for a moment, hesitate to predict that she will 
soon shine a star of the first magnitude in our theatrical 
horizon. 

Miss Holdaway (from the English Opera House) ap- 
peared as Anna, and made as much of so trifling a part as 
she well could. This young lady is another acquisition to 
the Theatre. She appeared, on Wednesday, in Maria 
Darlington, and her reception was so favourable, that she 
is announced to repeat that character. I cannot here but 
give my tribute of praise to the managers for the many 
and valuable additions they have made to the company. 

The overture was admirably executed by an augmented 
orchestra; it was encored,—a thing rather novel to us 
Liverpool folks: I wish I could say as much for the 
choruses and ——-; but I understand the piece will be 
brought out again after this week ; so they may per- 
chance ** reform it altogether” in this respect, as well as 
scenery, &c. A 

June 3, 1825. 








DER FREISCHUTZ. 
[FROM A RECENT NUMBER OF THE EXAMINER.) 
**@ : BE Ne 

The rising reputation of the German Composer Weber, 
and the singular popularity of his Der Freischiitz, or the 
Seventh Bullet, throughout Germany, in the principal 
towns of which it is said to have been performing almost 
uninterruptedly for the last twelve months, gave a great 
impulse to public expectation when the intention was an- 
nounced of getting it up at the English Opera-house. We 
have no reason te believe that expectation will be much 
disappointed ; for, although it was obvious, from the size 
of the theatre, and the limited nature of the establishment, 
that-all the necessary effect could scarcely be produced, so 
much has been doae, as will clearly establish the origina. 
lity and excellence of the composer, and prove the earnest 
and oe exertions of the management which has 

roduced it. ‘The story of the piece, we need scarcely in- 
form our readers, is founded on one of these traditional 
instances of diablerie for which German imagination has 
so great a predilection, and which differs from the similar 
lore of other countries by its singular wildness, intensity, 
and grotesqueness. The plot of Der Freischiitz is taken 
from a curious work, entitled Popular Traditions of the 
North, and may be briefly stated as follows: —The Hunts. 
man Caspar, having sold himself to the Demon of the 





it capable of. His last scene, however, will admit of 


from his doom by seducing Rodolph, another Huntsman, 
and his favoured rival in the affections of Agnes, into a 
similar cempact with the terrific fiend; and for this pur- 
se having, by the assistance of the wicked spirit, deprived 
im of his skill in archery, upon which, by the command 
of the Bohemian Prince O¢tocar, the hand of Agwes is to 
depend, Jtodolph is prevailed upon to accompany him to 
the Wolf’s Glen, to assist him in the magical process of 
making seven enchanted bullets, six of which are to im- 
plicitly follow the will of the marksman, and the seventh 
that of the wayward demon : 
« Six will achieve, 
The seventh deceive.” 


It is so contrived by Caspar, that this seventh bullet 
shall be used by Rodolph (who keeps clear of any compact, 
and is not made aware of its evil property) to shoot for the 
bridal prize. This enfant pérdu expects that the Demon, 
in the genuine spirit of his profession, will turn it aside to 
the accomplishment of some dire mischief which will 
ensure the disgrace and destruction of Iodolph, whereas 
the retributive devil, to prove the truth of the observation, 
we suppose, that there is a spirit of goodness even in things 
evil, causes the swift white pigeon, which is the allotted 
mark, to fly across the bosom of the villain Caspar, who 
thus falls a sacrifice to his own diabolism ;—the terrific 
Zamiel instantly seizing his sinking frame in person, and 
bearing him off in fiery triumph to the regions below. It 
is scarcely necessary to observe, that the catastrophe is 
completed by the union of the lovers. 

So much for the general cause of action, the interest of 
which, independent of the music, is principally concen- 
trated into one or two scenes of striking originality, 
among which the incantation and demonism of the Wolf's 
Glen is the most characteristic and appalling. Within the 
hollow of a rocky glen, exhibiting horrible dreariness, 
Caspar appears at midnight with a scull and a hanger, in 
the middle of a charmed circle of black stone. A wild 
chorus of spirits isheard while he performs the mystic rites 
which are to call up the Demon, who equivocally agrees 
to the temporary substitution — by his wretched 
victim, and disappears. odolph then, true to his promise, 
appeeeches, but is withheld some time by the appearance 
of the shade of his mother on the edge of the precipice, 
who motions him back again. Caspar calls for the inter- 
ference of Zamicl, and the figure of Agnes seems to beckon 
him forward into the recess, until he finally enters the 
circle and beholds the performance of the unholy ceremony. 
The bullets are then cast one by one, at the production of 
each the horrors accumulating by the appearance of all 
sorts of wild and hideous phantasmagoria, somewhat in the 
spirit of the unparalleled scene of the Brocken in Faust. 
wls, ravens, and other birds obscene flit across the 
cavern : 

‘* Pinions flutter, shadows move, 
Busy murmurs hum around,” 


but all of the terrific and repulsive class, until a shadowy 
chase, attended by skeleton horses and horsemen, is seen in 
the clouds themselves, or at least will be seen when prac- 
tice has made perfect. At length the clock strikes one : 
Rodolph rushes from the circle, and the second act closes 
with a degree of spirit and effect which had it been ful- 
lowed up by the third with kindred energy must have ren- 
dered this piece, even in a merely melo-dramatic point of 
view, very strikingly attractive. 

We have been thus minute in respect to the principal 
scene, because it exhibits in itself the predominant spirit 
which has governed the composer in the whole of his mas- 
terly composition. From the first bar of the overture to 
the last of the finale, the wild and supernatural is borne 
continually in recollection, with a variety af combination, 
which is admirably indicative of the strength and fertility of 
the mind which could produce it. We have indeed heard 
this very predominance objected to,—that the melody is 
broken too much by discords, to the occasional interrup- 
tion of pathos and singleness of interest. We are not of 
the opinion, and for this reason, that in a piece of this na- 
ture, we he sepa: the mind of the auditor should never 
be allowed to subside into common-life impressions; not 
to mention that the dramatis persone are all more ot less 
operated upon by the consciousness of some mysterious 
interference. In the mean time it must be confessed, that 
independently of the character given to the music of Der 
Freischiitz by the nature of the story, we guess that we 
are not to look to Weber for those melodies which form 
the distinguishing and almost unrivalled excellence of 
Mozart. At least we are not led into that conclusion 
by the present opera, which in every other species of beauty 
may challenge wide and general comparison. The over- 
ture is tenga spirited, indicatory, and inipressive. 
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Forest, Zasmiel, endeavours to obtain a three years’ respite 


The entrance of the Demon is also most striking! io 
panied throughout. EN alate 
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Che Naturalist’s Diary. 
JUNE, 1825. 
(Frem Time's Telescope] 


The morning bursts; all heaven has shed 

Its light and music round thy bed: 

The birds are busy in the eaves; 

The sun-light dances on the leaves 

That tremble round the window’s rim; 

And to and fro the shadows skim 

Of busy wings without, that ply 

In quest of larva, worm, or fly. 

Throw now the sunny casement wide, - 

In flows the warm and odorous tide, . 

From dew-besprinkled shrub and flower, 
_ That blossom round that sylvan bower. 


But, oh! thou world of light and glee f 
What soul can ever picture thee? 
As strays the fond enthusiast eye 
Round the green earth and flaming sky, 
From every meadow, bush, and tree, 
Rings morning’s loudest melody. 
Hark to the cuckoo’s wand’ring notes! 
Hark to the lark, whose music floats 
Through the wide air. 


The dew yet lingers on the grass, 
As down the long green lane you pass, 
Where, o’er the hawthorn’s snowy wreaths, 
The woodbine’s honied perfume breathes; 
And the wild rose’s arching spray 
Flaunts to the breeze, above your way. 
‘What palace proud, what city hall, 
Can match these verdant boughs that fall, 
Vaulting o’er banks of flowers, that glow 
In hues of crimson, gold, and snow? : 
Where, midst the wild-briar’s emerald leaves, 
Her gauze-like nest the white-throat weaves. 
What sense of joy hath ever stole 
From song, or harp, into thy soul, 
Like this, from young birds, all unseen, 
Chirping amongst the foliage green? 
W. and M. Howitt. 
This is the Quaker-poet’s description of a ‘‘ morning in 
June,” such a morning as sometimes occurs in our variable 
climate, and such a morning as we several times witnessed 
in June of the present year, 1824. This month, however 
pleasant it may apptar in the pictures of the poets, is fre- 
quently wet, cold, and unpleasant; but the complaint is 
not new: a century ago we find the same character of the 
rose-famed June. Among the Suffolk Letters, lately — 
lished, is one from Lady Hervey to Mrs. Howard, dated 
from Bath, June 7, 1725, in which she observes, ** Ido 
not know what weather it is in town, but here it is as cold 
as in winter, which is very agreeable to the water-drinkers, 
but very little so to the rest of the company.” And Lord 
Chesterfield, in one of his letters, dated June 1, 1767, says, 
**This has been every where an annus mirabilis for bad 
weather $. and it still continues. Every one has fires, and 
their winter a yolle Se 
Again, in the Suffolk Corre ce, Mrs. Bradshaw, 
writing to Mrs. Howard, from Gosworthzhall, in Cheshire, 
May 28, 1722, says, ‘‘ It is impossible for me to give you 
an account of the manners and customs of-this place at 
present, for the weather has been so wet that none of the 
neighbouring nymphs or swains have-been able to make 





their appearance. Mr. Mordaunt has once or twice made 


an effort to sally out into the gardens; but, finding no rest 
for the sole of his foot, returns presently to us again. 
Lady Mohun, in the following June, in a letter to Mrs. 
Howard, says, ‘* The weather is so very bad that I am in- 
clined to believe there is a thorough change in nature :”” 

The wind and rain discordant brawl, 

They penetrate through chinks of wall, 

And sound melodious in the hall. 


Winter has.taken July’s place; 

Sol lags in his diurnal race, 

And is asham’d to show his face. 
* * 


Your Journal, therefore, send us soon, 
To dissipate our clouds at noon, 
Or death will seize your weary Mohun. 
The weather, in 1823, seems to have heen v ped un- 
seasonable, during the whole summer, nearly all over the 
Continent. In France it was as wet as in our own moist 
climate; and, in various parts of Germany and Italy, there 
were extraordinary falls of snow up to the eve of the dog- 
days. In 1824, the latter part of June was wet ; and, con- 
trary to all usual custom, the greater part of July fine, 
except some tremendous hail-storms; and August wet; 
and in September and October we were carried back to 
April, its rain, its sunshine, its flowers, and its verdure. 
In Switzerland, the summer of 1824 had been so ungenial, 
that, at the latter end of September, in an island in the 
lake of Constance, consisting entirely of vineyards, the 
‘apes were still green, and it was feared the vintage would 
wholly lost. In this variable month of June we should 
—— the observation of the poet, that we now possess 
e 


Blithest of all the sun’s glad beams, 
When between storm and storm he gleams; 
we should snatch every moment of pleasure which a serene 
atmosphere, and a walk in the garden, among fragrant 
flowers and sweet-smelling herbs, will never fail to afford 
us: we should recollect that 
December, with his breath so hoary, 
Must come: 
and this should be an additional incitement to us, even in 
the comparatively sunless month of June, 
to court the ray, 
To hoard up warmth against a wintry day. 
We should not fail to instil into the minds of the young 
a love for the beauties of nature. We should accompany 
them in their walks, and tempt them to observe, particu- 
larly in this, occasionally, delightful month, how 
every sense 
Drinks in the balmy season; every day, 
The pageant varies its magnificence; 
In place of ga:idy apple, blooms the may, 
The elm’s green blossoms shed, the chesnut’s gay 
Aspiring plumes of white and crimson rise: 
Endless the rich and fanciful array. 
J. Conder. 
Supposing the weather to have been mild and favourable 
to vegetation, the flower garden is in all its glory at the 
commencement of June; and nothing can be more de- 
po than to observe the almost countless varieties 
which grace the parterre of Flora at this season. 
We tread on flowers; flowers meet our every glance, - 
It is the scene, the season of romance, 
‘ The very bridal of the earth and sky.’ 
J. Conder. 





Among all the various ornaments ef the garden, the 
Rose, that queen of flowers, stands pre-eminent; its 
beautiful buds now open to the sun, and invite us to say 
with the poet, , 

Who can view the ripened rose, nor seek 
To wear it? 


&To be continued.) 








A GHOST. 
. <a = 
~ [FROM THE MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE GENLIS.] 

*¢ At a social entertainment (says the Countess) the Che- 
valier de Jaucour was requested to relate his grand story 
about the tapestry. I had always heard of this adventure 
as being wpe fags for he gave his word of honour 
that he added nothing to the story, and he was incapable 
of telling a lie. The adventure became prophetic at the 

riod of the revolution. He wastwelve years of age when 

is father, who wished to send him to the army, under the 
care of one of his uncles, brought him to his chateau. The 
same evening, after supper, he was conducted to a large 
room, where he was to sleep: ona stool in the middle of 
the room was placed alighted lamp, and he was left alone. 
He undressed himself, and went immediately into bed, 
leaving the lamp burning. He had no inclination to sleep, 
and as he had scarcely looked at his room on entering it, 
he now amused himself with examining it. His eyes 
were attracted by an old curtain of tap » Wrought with 
figures, which hung opposite to him. he subject was 
striking : it represented a temple, of which all the gates 
were closed. At the top of the staircase belonging to the 
edifice, stood a kind of pontiff'or high priest, clothed in a 
long white robe, holding in one hand a bundle of rods, 
and in the other a key. Suddenly the boy, who gazed 
earnestly on the figure, began to rub his eyes, which he 
thought deceived him; then he looked again, and his sur- 
rise and wonder rendered him motionless! He saw the 
gure move, and slowly descend the steps of the staircase ! 
At last it quitted the tapestry, and walked into the room, 
crossed the chamber, and stood near,the bed ; and address- 
ing the poor boy, who was almost petrified with fear, it 
pronounced distinctly these words:—* These rods will 
scourge many—when thou shalt see them raised on high, 
then stay not, but seize the key of the open country, and 
flee!’ On pronouncing those words, the figure turned 
round, walked up to the tapestry, remounted the steps, 
and ed itself in its former Pes vic The youth, 
covered with a cold sweat, remained for more than a 
peye of an hour so bereft of strength, that he had not 
¢ power to call for assistance. At last some one came : 
but not wishing to confide his adventure to a servant, he 
merely said that he felt unwell, and a person was set to 
watch by his bed side during the remainder of the night. 
On the following day, his father having questioned him on 
his pretended malady, he related what he had seen. In. 
of laughing at him, as the Chevalier expected, the 
Count listened hy 4 attentively, and then .said,—‘jThis is 
very remarkable, for my father, in his early youth, in this 
very chamber, and with the same personage represented 
in that tapestry, met with a singular adventure,’ ® © © 
The Chevalier would gladly ave heard the detail of his 
grandfather's vision, but Count refused to say more 
upon the subject, and even desired his son never to mens 
tion it again; and he caused the tapestry to be pulled 
down and burned in his presence.” 
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ON SPANISH LITERATURE. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Hitherto we have seen four people (the Romans, the 
Goths, the Jews, and the Arabians) whose abode in the 
kingdom must necessarily have left some traces behind it, 
in the minds as well as in the manners of the Spaniards. 
The association of these various elements has formed their 
character and language. Whilst this language was yet 
in the feeble state of infancy, another class of strangers 
was invited into Spain. Besides new expressions, they also 
introduced the art of combining them with greater elegance, 
which art was very advantageous to the rising language ; 
I mean the Troubadours, to whose compositions modern 
poetry is much indebted in Spain, France, and Italy. 
The Spaniards boast of their Troubadours so early as the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Raymon Vidal and 
Guillermo de Berguedam, both Catalonians, were Trou- 
badours, as well as Nun de Mataplan. Raymon Lulle 
de Mallorca may also be counted in this class; but, with- 
eut carrying our researches so far, we will commence at the 
time when a royal poet invited some French Troubadours 
to settle in Barcelona. We are indebted for the relation 
of this curious event to the learned historian Zurita. 
About the end of the fourteenth century, John the First, 
King of Arragon, sent a solemn deputation to the society 
ot Toulouse, to consult with that celebrated body on the 
pest means of introducing the Gaya Ciencia into his domi- 
nions. The deputation was received with that respect 
and attention which it deserved. Two of the leading 
members of the society were, in consequence, despatched 
to Barcelona, where they founded an academy of Trou- 
badours. 

In the fifteenth century, the city of Valencia produced 
Osias March and Jacobo Roig. The works of the former 
have been translated into Castilian verse. The latter 
vented his spite against women in a satire called Espil er 
the Mirrar. ‘This piece has been imitated by Prior. Af- 
terwards, to reconcile himself to the fair sex, Roig sung 
the immaculate conception of the Virgin. He was phy- 
sician to Queen Mary of Arragon, wife of Alphonso the 
Fifth, and lived to be nearly a hundred years old. Five 
editions of his works have appeared, the most ancient of 
which bears the date of 1512. 

In the sixteenth century, Pedro Seraphi distinguished 
himself in the Valencian dialect. His pieces have been 
placed at the beginning of an edition of Osias March's, 
printed in Barcelona, 1560. Besides those already men- 
tioned, there is an infinite number of Spanish Trouba- 
doure; but the exact time when they flourished is un- 
known. Among them were Mola and Arnau, both Cata- 
lonians; Narias Vinyolles, Vincent Ferradis, Guillermo 
de Cabestany, Bistorts de Rouissilon, Beranger de Pa- 
lasol, Mossen Bernardo Fenollar, &c.; all authors belong- 
ing to the Provincial School, and all have furnished sup- 
plies to the Cancioncro General, printed at Antwerp in 
1573. The Troubadours of Provence, in general, made 
use of verses of short measure. Their principal produc- 
tions consisted of sonnets, pastorals, and love-songs. They 
established a poctic tribunal, styled the Court of Love. 
It was composed of a certain number of the most cele- 
brated poets, who decided upon all questions relating to 
gallantry. The Troubadours generally belonged to the 
first noble families in the kingdom. At length, they 
carried the licentiousness of their poetry to such a de- 
gree as to scandalize the public, to tarnish the reputation 


of the palace, and to bring into suspicion the honour of | 


the ladies of the Court. To make their festive entertain. 
ments more pleasing, they procured jugglers, jesters, and 
dancers, who justified, by their indecent behaviour, the 
precautions that were afterwards taken against them. 


However, the kings of Arragon, D. Juan the First, D. 
Martin, and D. Ferdinand, restored, by a reform, the re- 
putation of the poetic tribunals. D. Ferdinand, particu- 
larly, was assisted in the execution of this project by his 
relation D. Henri of Arragon, Marquis of Villena, of 
whom we shall soon speak., 

These monarchs honoured by their presence these as- 
semblies, in which the verses of the competitors were re- 
cited, and they distributed prizes with a munificence wor- 
thy of royalty. The successful candidates were crowned 
with laurel, amidst the-sound of musical instruments and 
the acclamations of the people. This ceremony was suc- 
ceeded by a sumptuous repast; after which the victors were 
conducted to their houses by a numerous escort. Besides 
these marke of honour, they had, from the day of their 
triumph, the exclusive privilege of repeating, or singing, 
their verses in public.. The muses appear to have ho- 
noured the kingdom of Arragon by a particular affection. 
At the coronation of Alphonso the Fourth, 1328, the Infant 
D. Pedro, Count of Ribargorza, and brother to the King, 
accompanied by the principal noblemen of the court, ex- 
ecuted some new dances, and performed some pastoral 
scenes, which had been composed for the occasion. The 
juggler Ramuset sung an idyl, which the Count had com- 
posed; and Novelet, another juggler, repeated six hun- 
dred verses by the same author. The taste for poetry was 
hereditary in the princes of this house. It passed, as if 
by right of succession, to the Marquis of Villena, to whom 
we owe a work on the Gaya Ciencia. This work treats on 
poetry, rhetoric, and eloquence, and gives a minute de- 
scription of the ceremonies observed at the public meet- 
ings of the Troubadours. This nobleman composed seve- 
ral other poems, which were formerly very much admired, 
and often repeated in public. An historical poem was 
composed in honour of all the poets of Arragon, by D. 
Juan de Ustaroz, in imitation of that which the famous 
Lope de Vega consecrated to the memory of the poets of 
Castile. Ustaroz finished his work in 1652. He styled 


and substituted Aganipe de los Cisnes Aragoneses cele. 
brados en el clarin de la fama. This work has never been 
printed. The manuscript is preserved in the royal library 
at Madrid. 

The marriage of Ferdinand the Fourth, King of Arra- 
gon, to Isabella of Castile, by uniting the two crowns, 
was a fatal event to the muse of the Troubadours. The 
Catalonians and the Arragonese adopted the dialect of 
Castile as soon as they perceived the increasing power of 
that kingdom, and that a knowledge of its language was 
necessary to-all who aspired to honours and riches. The 
dialect of the Troubadours was confined within the king- 
dom of Valencia, in which it had long been naturalized. 
Though the attempt to revive a dying muse promised but 
little success, Miguet Perez and Juan de Verdancha made 
a last effort to restore her, and endeavoured, with more 
zeal than good fortune, to introduce the Castilian mea- 
sure into their poetry. One hundred years afterwards 
Juan de Martorel was more successful. He wrote in the 
Valencian dialect a metrical history which was very for- 
tunate, and was translated into several languages. 

At the end of the fifteenth century, the discovery of 
the New World added such splendour to the arms of 
Castile, and such dignity to its language, that the muse 
of that kingdom eclipsed all her former rivals. The 
glorious exploits of the conquerors of America, drew 
upon them universal attention: new passions arose: it 
might have been said that the nation had suddenly 
started from a long and deep lethargy. Amidst the 
many important events that happened about this time, the 
effeminate compositions of the Troubadours had not suffi- 
cient strength to command public attention. They were 
calculated net to provoke to warlike deeds, but to be sung 
‘in the bosom of peace; to entertain lords and ladies in 
courtly circles, or under shady bowers. The festive meet- 
ings in which the Gaya Ciencia flourished, gradually fell 
into disuse. The Castilian language, which doubtless ori- ; 








it Parnasso Aragoncs, but he afterwards altered the title, | _ 


ginated in the north of Spain before the conquest. of that 
country by the Moors, descended with the heroic warriors 
from the Asturian mountains,’ accompanied the rising for- 
tune of their arms, and finally became the established 
medium of intercourse even in the southern provinces, 
where it had been long and powerfully withstood by the 
Arabic. The poetry, also, of that bold and somantic 
people,—poetry which had been born amidst the clangor 
of arms, and nursed by the lofty and almost incredible 
deeds of the old Christian warriors, became the general 
standard of imitation. or 
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Eo Correspondents. . 


A Guost Serr.—A correspondent, who calls himself A Sceptic, 
asks our opinion of the following paragraph, which is now 
travelling through the papers without note or comment :— 
** A lady once asked me,” said Mr. Coleridge, ‘if 1 believed 
in ghosts and apparitions?” I answered with truth and 
simplicity, “‘ No, Madam, I have seen far too many myself.” 
In our opinion, the only construction which Mr. Coleridge’s 
words can bear is, that he has really seen ghosts. Belief 
is only relying on the testimony of others. If we, there- 
fore, actually see any thing, it is not, strictly speaking, 
correct to say we believe it. Mr. Coleridge, who is a great 
metaphysician, has, by this distinctien, shown the in- 
accuracy of that common saying—* Seeing’s believing, but 
feeling has no fellow.” As for the fact itself, we do not 
belicve Coleridge’s assertion, that he has seen apparitions; 
but we do believe that he believes that he has seen such 
sights; and we believe further, that, when he so believed, 
he was under the influence of opium, to which we believe 
he is much addicted. This is our belief on this subject, to 
which, we believe, we shall have occasion to recur ina future 
publication. A friend does not agree in this explanation; 
and we have introduced the subject, in the hope that it 
may elicit some ingenious discussion.. By the bye, there 
isa ghost story in the present Kaleidoscope, from the lately 
published memoirs of Madame de Genlis. 


Tue Councit or TEN.—These gentlemen, according to cus- 
tom, sent their MS. so very late, that we could not possibly 
insert their communication this week. As usual, we find 
them disapproving of what seems to have satisfied most 
others: we mean the getting up of Der Fretschutz. They 
concur, however, in a great measure, in the favourable 
mention that has been made of Mr. Bland and Mrs. Corri; 
as well as in praise of Mr. Aldridge and the orchestra over 
which he sve ably presides. 


Dramatic CritigvEs.—We wish Dramaticus himself would 
take the field, as he is evidently accustomed to composition. 
His letter shall be given next week. 


Hisroricat ANTIQUE.—The article with which we have been 
politely favoured by the Rev. J. W., shall have a place the 
very first opportunity. 


Sportine ANEcpoTEes.—The sketch of the late John Lockicy, 
Esq. shall be attended to. 


LancasTER AND Be.i.—In order to give as large a portion as 
possible of Mr. Heywood’s Address, on the opening of the 
Manchester Mechanics’ Institute, we must postpone the 
letter of American until next week. 

OLp Owgn Roperts, MARINER—A penny or two-penny 
history, published in this town, has been put into our 
hands, with a strong solicitation that we should notice it 
in the Kaleidoscope, in the hope that it may be the means of 
rendering a service to a blind, old weather-beaten sailor, 
now residing in Liverpool. His name is Owen Roberts; 
he is nearly 90 years of age, and has made about 40 voyages 
out of the port of Liverpool. We shall give the whole 
homely narrative, which is written by himself. 

Haz._ewoop Scuoot.—We have perused, with much interest, 
the epitome of the system established at this seminary, and 
shall make it the subject of an article for the Kaleidoscope. 

Porrucusse LITERATURE.—We have received the eommual- 
cation of 7. L. * 

I.’s verses in our next. 

In preparation for early publication, —C.— J. 7. £—. M.— 
The Retreat. 

Tne Coronation or THS Kineor Franxce,—As an historical 
curiosity, we shall in the next Kaleidoscope introduce some: 
particulars of the recent French Coronation ceremonies, 
and the lines of J. of Shrewsbury 

New System or Enucation.—We shalt be happy to read the 
proffered communication of S. 
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